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would group well with the dome and smaller 
towers of the Cathays Park entrance. 

The building was intended to be executed in 
Portfand stone, with fire-proof floors and roof; 
the roofs where seen to be covered with stone 
slates. - J. Beloheb. 


“Bishop’s Mead,” Sampstead. Plan. 


Rome of the 6th century were the mosaics of 
St. Lorenzo fuori le Mura, and as samples of the 
7th century work they had Sta. Agnese. This 
latter work reached the border line between the 
earlier and later styles. Thence onward the 
lecture dealt with the development of the art 
down to its ultimate decay in the 16th century, 
soon after which its characteristic qualities were 
lost in a feeble imitation of the painter’s art. 
The really important work of the 16th century 
occurred in the Chapel of the Mascoh in St. 
Mark’s, Venice. Here they saw no fatal 
attempts to rival the painter, such as were soon 
to bring about the decay and death of the 
mosaic art. The whole treatment was con¬ 
ventional, but the conventionalism not of 
ignorance, but of restraint, and one saw through¬ 
out the thoughtful care of the mosaist to keep 
his work within the limits that his material 
and technique demanded. The 17th and 18th 
centuries found the art sunk to the lowest depths, 
but bad as these last examples were, and full 
of sickly sentiment, they were in the language 
of their day; but for the modern 19th century 
work of St. Peter’s at Rome not even this could 
be said; they merely affected the phraseology 
of a long past time, and in them mosaic was a 
dead art. The lecturer then briefly alluded to 
modern work in England, and some excellent 
examples by Mr. Aiming Bell and Mr. Walter 
Crane were shown on the screen; the work of 
Burne Jones in the English church at Rome 
was also shown, and from these designs it was 
urged that we had the seeds for a revival of 
what, to quote Ghirlandio’s opinion, was the 
“ true painting for eternity.” The lecture was 
profusely illustrated with lantern slides. 

Glasgow Abchitectitral Association. — 
Under the auspices of the Glasgow Architectural 
Association a meeting was held on the 13th inst. 
in the Upper Hall of the PhUosophioal Society’s 
rooms. Bath-street. The lecturer was Pro¬ 
fessor Beresford Pite, London. Taking as his 
subject “ Architecture, Registered or Eree,” 
the speaker referred at some length to the 
Architects’ Registration Bill introduced into 
Parliament last year and afterwards withdrawn. 
He considered that the proper ideal of the 
architect’s education was that of artist and 
contractor combined. Any proposal to register 
an architect as an architect was impossible, the 
rirr being on the face of it one requiring 
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HALL AND STAIRCASE, BISHOP’S 
MEAD, FINCHLEY. 

Bfll HIS house was recently erected from 
the designs of Mr. G. Ernest Nield. 
1 1^ Bm I The perspective view shows the 

' - ‘ interior arrangement of the hall. 

The whole of the. woodwork, including panel¬ 
ling, staircase, and gallery, was painted an 
ivory white, making a pleasant contrast to the 
deep crimson paper hung on the walls round 
the gallery. 

A plan of the house is subjoined. 


DESIGN FOR SOUTH WALES UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE, CARDIFF. 

These drawings illustrate one of the designs 
submitted in the competition for the above- 
named building. 

The buildings 'are arranged round a great 
central quadrangle, with a view to producing 
a symmetrical effect. As the Hbrary was to be 
a special feature of the design, it was placed in 
the centre of the facade immediately facing the 
principal entrance to the quadrangle, with 
another entrance and grand staircase in com¬ 
munication from Cathays Park. The great hall 
on the left of the principal entrance is balanced 
by the large buildings of the machinery and 
mechanical section, and all the other depart¬ 
ments are compactly arranged so as to be 
complete in themselves, at the same time 
allowing free inter-communication, with separate 
entrances from the quadrangle. 

A special feature is made of the tower over 
the entrance to the library, which it was thought 
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ARCHES.—IV. 

IeFORE proceeding to discuss the con¬ 
struction of arches in detail, it will 
be convenient to make clear the 
meanings of various terms commonly 
employed by writers on the subject. 

The word “ arch,” standing alone, conveys 
a perfectly intelligible idea, being generally 
understood to imply a curved structure, com¬ 
posed of separate and inelastic blocks or of 
rigid ribs, which is able to retain its pre-ordained 
position when receiving extraneous support 
only at its two ends. In the preceding article 
we have seen that this result can only be attained 
if in addition to receiving such support 
the two ends are placed between abutments 
capable of counteracting the thrust of the 
arch. , Further, we may mention incidentally 
that the arch is not necessarily a curved struc¬ 
ture, so far as the outward form of the material 

Some complication is introduced by the prefix 
of adjectives to the simple generic term. We 
find that arches are designated in accordance 
with their properties, their construction, their 
uses or their positions in buildings or other 
structures, and their architectural features. 
They are also characterised according to the 
curve of the lower surface or the method 
adopted in describing the curve, and to the 
resemblance of the curve to some familiar 

In the ^following definitions we have not 
attempted any classification, thinking the 
category will be more useful for purposes of 
reference if arranged in alphabetical order. 

Basket-handle Arch. —An arch of which the 
intrados or profile of the under surface resembles 
a semi-ellipse, but consists of circular arcs 
tangent to each other, forming a curve flattened 
at the crown. The name was given owing to 
the resemblance of the curve to that of a wicker- 
basket handle, and it was assumed, apparently, 
that basket handles could only be of one 
particular shape. 

Blind Arch. —An arch of which the opening 
is walled up. Arches are sometimes built in 
this way for decorative purposes, as beneath 
windows and cornices in cathedrals ; they are 
also formed in the approaches of bridges, 
then being intended to meet structural require¬ 
ments, and afterwards are hlinded simply to 
close unnecessary openings. 

Braced Arch. —A metal arch consisting of two 
ribs, or curved members, tied together and 
stiffened by diagonal or other bracing. 

Catenarian Arch.—An arch of which the 
intrados is a catenary. The Common Catenary 
is the curve assumed by a chain of uniform 
section and material when suspended at both 
ids, allowed to hang freely, and loaded with its 
vn weight only. The Transformed Catenary, 



THE ENGLISH PAVILION, ST. LOUIS 
EXHIBITION. 

The English Pavilion just completed in the 
grounds of the St. Louis Exhibition is practi¬ 
cally a reproduction of the Orangery at Kew, 
earned out under the architectural direction of 
Messrs. Ernest George and Yates, and under 
the immediate superintendence of Mr. C. Bruce 
Wood, the chief engineer to Messrs. Geo. 
Trollope and Sons, of London. 

The building has been sphdly erected so that 
it could remain as a permanent building if 
required. The materials are solid timber and 
Portland cement upon metal lathing. 
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COMPETITION DESIGN FOR SOUTH WALES UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 













































































































































































